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Recent years have brought debate over the most 
effective ways to prepare teachers. Reports on teacher 
education and teaching such as those of the Holnes Group 
(1986), Carnegie ForuB on Education and Econoay (1986), and 
the National Conission for Excellence in Teacher Education 
(1985) have suggested that our schools need teachers who are 
■ore able and better prepared. Aaong their calls for refora 
is Bore cooperation between professionals in institutions of 
higher education and the public schools. One effort to 
answer this call has resulted in the development of fifth 
year teacher preparation programs that rely on the teaching 
internship as a major component. 

The state of Tennessee's Board of Education in October, 
1986 set forth a framework for improving teacher education 
with one recommendation being a one-year internship. In 
September, 1987 teacher education policy in Tennessee was 
revised by the state board and the one year teaching 
internship recommendation was revised to either a one 
semester field experience or a full school year internship. 
This policy shift reflects what Bolam (1987) and McDonald 
(19S2) have noted: that research on field experiences does 
not clearly point the way for those who plan such 
experiences for teacher preparation curriculums . 
Little systematic inquiry exists to guide decisions about 
whether initial teaching experiences should be through 



internships or traditional student teaching. Further, 
research in the area of whether longer field experiences are 
better is inconclusive (Hersch, Hull and Leighton, 1982)^ 

This paper reports findings fro« a study of three 
culminating field experience aodels. It sought to document 
selected experiences fro« two fifth-year teaching internship 
experiences and coapare them with the experiences of 
students completing traditional student teaching. Two 
questions were addressed: 1) What are the teaching 
activities engaged in by students completing each program 
and do the activities vary among models? 2) Do teacher 
candidates completing the three preparation programs vary in 
their attitudes toward their inte^ /.chips , mentor support, 
students and school-related features? 

Overview of Three Culminating Field Experience Models 

At Memphis State University a unique situation exists 
where three different types of culminating field experiences 
are operational in programs for secondary teachers: 10-12 
we^ks of student teaching, a graduated nine-month 
inter^iship, and a total immersion nine-month internship. 

T raditional student teaching . The traditional student 
teaching model is a culminating experience for teacher 
preparation students who are completing a four-year 
baccalaureate program in secondary education. In their 
student teaching placements, students are assigned to and 



housed with a classrooa teacher called a cooperating 
teacher* Thua there is close and constant contact with the 
cooperating teacher who is a aodel, guide, and evaluator. 

Student teaching consists of a 10-12 week experience 
beginning with observations of the cooperating classrooa 
teacher. Over tiae, the student teacher gradually assuaes 
teaching responsibilities until all of the cooperating 
teacher's teaching duties are assuaed by the student, 
including having sole responsibility for designing and 
iapleaenting instruction. A supervisor froa the university 
and the classrooa teacher provide corrective feedback and 
evaluation. In this paper, students coapleting a student 
teaching experience are referred to as 4-year subjects. 

Graduated internship . An extended phased internship is 
the focal experience for students coapleting a 15 aonth 
Master of Arts in Teaching (MAT) degree. This internship 
places students in public school classrooas with practicing 
classrooa teachers called aentors. The interns are housed 
in the saae classrooas with their aentoring teachers, thus 
contact is constant and close. The aentoring teachers 
observe, advise and evaluate the interns. Pedagogical 
aentors (education professors) froa the university also 
observe, advise, and evaluate the interns. 

Internship phases consist of three experiences through 
which interns are placed in at least three different junior 
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or senior high school settings. The first phase consists of 
two three-week, half-day placeaents in two different school 
systeas in Junior and senior high school levels. These 
initial placeaents provide opportunities for interns to 
observe and assist the classrooa teachers in various 
teaching responsibilities. In the second phase — 
seven-week, half-day placeaent — interns gradually assuae 
complete responsibility for two classes. 

During the third phase — a seaester-long, all day 
placeaent — the interns usually resain in the saae school 
and with the classrooa teachers to whoa they were assigned 
for the second phase. The interns iaaediately assuae 
coaplete teaching responsibilities for two classes, assist 
the aentoring teacher with two classes, and have two periods 
for planning. Interns are expected to participate in all 
activities associated with teaching and were also engaged in 
data collection for their thesis requireaent. Subjects 
participating in this experience are referred to here as 
Internship 1 subjects. 

Total iaaersion year-long internship . This internship 
is the focal experience for students coapleting a 
12 aonth graduate level certification prograa. Interns are 
eaployed as half-tiae teachers, teaching 3 classes and 
assuaing other responsibilities, such as hoaerooa and 
participation *o extracurricular activities. The 



internships begin with the opening of school in the Fall and 
end when the school year is over. Classrooa teachers in the 
schools are assigned to the interns as aentors and two 
■enters froa the university ^specialists in aethodology and 
subject Batter) also assist the interns. The clas»rooii 
teacher aentors are expectec' to observe and advise the 
interns, but do not evaluate thea. Students participating 
in this type of internship are referred to as Internship 2 
subjects in this report. 

M ethodology 

Data Collection 

Data were collected at the end of the 1986-87 
internship experiences using the Teacher Induction Inventory 
(TII). The TII assesses students' perceptions of their 
involvement in various teaching activities that could occur 
during the internship. Data reported here have been 
obtained through seven of the scales comprising the 
inventory. One is a six point, Likert-type scale which asks 
interns to rate their levels of involvement in 28 teaching 
activities. The otht^rs are semantic differential scales 
which measure intern attitudes toward the internships, 
mentor support, and school related features. 



Data ADalyi» 

Qroup Beans of involveaent in the internship activities 
were analyzed using a oneway analysis of variance followed 
by a Scheffe post-hoc procedure to determine statistically 
significant differences aaong the pairs. 

Total score group aeans fro» each semantic differenial 
scale were analyzed using oneway analysis of variance and 
with the Scheffe post hoc procedure, when appropriate. 

Subjects 

The subjects were secondary education najors completing 
one of three teacher preparation prograas at Menphis State 
University in 1986-87: 50 had completed a traditional 
student teaching experience (4-year subjects), 30 had 
completed the phased year-long internship (internship 1 
subjects), and 17 had completed the total ianersion, 
year-long internship (internship 2 subjects). 

The 4-year subjects ranged in age froa 21 to 48 with a 
nedian age of 25 . The Internship 1 subjects ranged in age 
froB 22 to 56 with a aedian age of 38.5. The Internship 2 
subjects ranged in age froa 24 to 50 with a aedian age of 32 
(see Table 1 ) . 

Both sexes were adequately represented within the 
groups — 18 aales and 32 feaales in the student teacher 
group; 11 aaxes and 19 feaales in Internship 1; 8 ^ales and 
9 feaales in Internship 2 (see Table 1). 
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Most aajor acadeaic content areas were represented in 
aach subject group inducing social science, science, 
■atheaatics, English, foreign language, and art. (see Table 
2). 

Subjects in each group had placeaents in both junior 
and senior high schools vith one Internship 1 student placed 
in an eleaentary school (see Table 3). 

Results 

Involveaept in teaching activities 

As shown in Table 4, involveaent in teaching activities 
is grouped into four categories: instructional 
iapleaentation (teacher-student interactions designed to 
proBote student learning); instructional recordkeeping 
(docunenting or keeping track of information related to 
grades, attendance, conduct, etc.); non-instructional 
activities (observing, conferencing, or aeeting with 
school-related people but not students); end instructional 
preparation activities (preparing instruction related plans, 
■aterials, and activities to be used in instructional 
iapleaentat ion) . 

Instructional iapleaentat ion activities . No 
significant differences aaong the groups were found for 
involveaent in instructional iapleaentat ion activities . 
Monitoring and assisting students and providing large group 



instruction showed the highest levels of involvenent for all 
three froups. Tutoring individual students and directing 
laboratory activities were shown to have the lowest level of 
involvement in all three groups • This reflects the mode of 
teaching typical at the secondary level. 

Instructional recordkee ping activities . No significant 
differences anong the groups were found regarding 
instructional recordkeeping (see Table s) . All groups 
assuaed responsibility for these activities. For the 
variations noted, such as responsibility for hoaerooa, 
naintaining records, and grading papers, none differed 
significantly. 

Non-ins tructional activities . Significant differences 
existed anong groups on six itens of non-instructional 
activities. Observing classrooB instruction and observing 
non-instructional activities showed significantly (p<.01) 
■ore participation by 4-Year and Internship 1 groups than 
the Internship 2 group. These groups were housed with their 
■entering teachers. The proximity 4-Year and Internship 1 
subjects had to ■enters nay have provided oore opportunities 
for observation than was available for Internship 2 subjects 
who were housed in classroons separate from their aentors. 

The activities attending faculty oeetings, 
participation in parent conferences, and participation in 
school and departoent meetings showed a significantly 
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greater (p<.01) level of participst ion by the Internship 2 
subjects. These results reflect the prograa objectives. 
Internship 2 subjects were paid enployees of the school 
systeas and were viewed as regular teachers and thus 
expected to participate in all teacher activities. 
Internship 1 subjects had coaplete responsibility for their 
classes for one entire senester and were also expected to 
engage in these activities. However, they were not school 
eaployees, so may not have feit coapelled to attend 
■eetings. The 4-Year subjects, though expected to 
participate in the sane activities, showed less 
participation possibly because their involveaent and 
teaching roles were considerably constricted and were viewed 
more as students than the other two groups. 

Finally, for the category talking with other teachers. 
Internship 1 subjects showed significantly lower (p<.01) 
levels of participation than either Internship 2 or 4-Year 
subjects. It is not known why the Internship 1 group 
reported significantly lower levels of contact with other 
teachers, but sone prograanat ic factors nay be related to 
the difference. Internship 2 subjects did not have constant 
and close contact with a nentor and nay have obtained 
assistance fron other teachers. Internship 1 subjects were 
paired with at least three different teachers over the 
course of their internship and net weekly in snail seninar 
groups with a pedagogical nentor. Because of this planned 
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access to other infomation sources and support, they may 
net have needed the assistance of other teachers in the 
school. Further, Internship 1 subjects were engaged in data 
collection and library research for their thesis 
requirement. Th*- nay not have wanted to expend time with 
other teachers unless absolutely necessary. 

Instructional Preparation Activities . No significant 
differences were found to exist among the three groups for 
levels of involvement in instructional preparation. All 
three groups reported high levels of participation in 
preparing instructional materials, designing daily lesson 
plans, designing tests and evaluations, and developing 
instructional units. 

The Internship 

As data in Table 5 indicate the Internship 1 and 4-Year 
subjects were found to have significantly (p<.05) more 
positive attitudes toward the internship than did the 
Internship 2 group. Closer examination of the individual 
adjective pairs reveals that this difference was likely due 
to the difference noted (p<.01) for Tense/Relaxed. 
Mentor Support 

Data in Table 6 indicate that the 4-Year subjects had 
significantly (p<.u6) more positive attitudes toward their 
nentor/supervising teacher .han did the Internship 2 
subjects. These differences were found for 5 scaled pairs. 
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While aost significant differences occurring in adjective 
pairs are between Internship 2 and 4*Year groupSi 
Helpful/Not Helpful is the only pair to show significant 
differe involving all three groups. Internship 2 

subjects viewed their classrooa aentors ^o be less helpful 
than did Internship 1 and 4*Year groups. This finding is 
consistent with data reported earlier relative to lack of 
involveaent with assigned nentors. 

While the initial analysis yielded a significant 
difference aaong the group perceptions of their pedagogical 
■enters, the post hoc analysis yielded no significant 
differences between the paired group aeans (see Table 7). 

The perceived tenseness of the internship by the 
Internship 2 subjects and their less positive views of their 
classrooB nentors aay be related to the fact that these 
subjects were on their own, with complete teaching 
responsibility froa the first day of the internship and had 
limited access to their mentors. Internship 1 and 4'Year 
subjects, because of their close proximity to their 
mentoring teachers, had a support person readily available 
and their immersiou into teaching was more gradual and thus, 
less tense. 

Interns' Views of Schools and Students 

As indicated in Table 8, significant differences 
(p<.01) existed between 4-Year and Internship 2 subjects 
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with regard to organization of the schools. Both groups 
viewed schools as organized, but the 4-'Year group viewed the 
schools as aore organized than did the Internship 2 group. 
All groups viewed the schools as being restrictive and 
authoritarian with Internship 2 subjects exhibiting a 
signif icsFitly aore negative view. 

Res/alts shown in Table 9 iudicate that all subjects 
viewed school faculties positively, though 4-Year subjects 
were significantly (p<.01) aore positive. The 4-Year 
subjects viewed school faculties to be aore helpful and 
supportive than the Internship 1 group and viewed school 
faculties to be aore positive and encouraging than the 
Internship 2 group. With regard to sharing, the 4-Year 
subjects viewed school faculties to be aore sharing than did 
either of the internship subjects . 

Regarding how interns viewed their students, 4-Year 
subjects were aore positive than either of t, • other groups 
(see Table 10). Significant differences (p<.01) occurred 
between 4-Year and Internship 2 groups, with the 4-Year 
group viewing students as aore responsible and cooperative. 
The 4-Year group viewed students significantly (p<.01) aore 
positively ^han did either internship groups. 

Regarding school environaents, the 4-Year group again 
exhibited a aore positive view than did the other two groups 
(see Table 11). These subjects reported the school cultures 
as aore acadeaic. 
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Overalli upon coapletion of the internshipi 4'-Year 
subjects (students teaching group) held Bore positive views 
of schools and school conponents. Studies sunnarized by 
Hershi Hull, and Leighton (1982| p. 1815) criticize the 
student teaching aodel becavise of attitude changes 
associated with it, including a decrease in idealisa. Data 
reported here indicate that student reaching subjects held 
the aore positive views and that the least positive views 
were held by the total iaaersion internship subjects. These 
subjects, as part tiae teachers , had to assuae the roles and 
responsibilities of teachers for as extended period of tiae 
and thus had aore opportunity to becoae faailiar with the 
realities of the workplace. In addition, 4-year students' 
median age was 13.5 years younger than the Internship 1 
group and 6.5 years younger than the Internship 2 group (see 
Table 1). This suggests that 4-Year students aay have 
viewed schools through the idealisn of youth and lack of 
involvement in the complex role of teaching. 
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Through Qdsinist rat ion of the Teacher Induction 
Inventory (TII) this study investigated 1) differences in 
internship activities engaged in by subjects coapleting 
three different culninating field experiences and 2) 
differences in attitudes held by the subjects toward various 
aspects of school personnel and school students. The three 
progrsHS under scrutiny were: traditional 10-12 week 
student teaching, a phased nine-aonth internship, and a 
total iaaersion nine*aonth internshi|.. Major findings were: 

1. No significant differences existed aaong groups relating 
to levels of involveaent in instructional iapleaentat ion 
accivities, instructional recordkeeping activities, and 
instructional preparation activities . 

2. Significant differences occurred in the 
non-instructional activities category. Student teachers 
and phased internship students reported significantly 
higher levels of participation in observations of 
classrooa instruction and observat ions of 

non- instructional activities • 

3. Subjects in the total iaaersion internship reported 
significantly aore participation in parent conferences 
and school and departaent aeetings . 
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4. Subjects in the phased internship reported significantly 
lower levels of talking with other teachers in the 
school ban did student teachers or interns in the total 
iaaersion pro gran. 

5. Subjects completing the total inaersion internship 
viewed their experiences to be significantly more tense 
than did those coapleting student teaching or the phased 
internship. 

6. Student teachers and phased internship students viewed 
their classrooH teacher mentors as significantly more 
helpful than did total immersion internship students. 

7. Student teachers viewed schools, teachers, and their 
students more positively than did the other subjects. 

8. Student teachers rated the schools as significantly more 
organized and less authoritarian than did total 
immersion subjects . 

9. Student teachers viewed their students as being 
significantly more responsible and cooperative than did 
the total immersion interns and significantly more 
interested than did either of the two internship model 
groups . 

10 . Student teachers viewed school environment as more 
academic and facilitating. 
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Table 1 



Deaotfraphic Data for Teacher Induction Subjects 



AGE 

n\M mm 










Pica lau 


D A M <f A 

KaDSe 


raean ou 




23 






ItitifirBhiD 1 


38 5 


22-56 




Intership 2 


32 


24-50 


31.76 6.99 


SEX 










Male 


Feaale 




4-Year 


18 


32 




Internship 1 


11 


19 




Internship 2 


8 


9 




RACE 










White 


Black 




4-Ve«r 


41 


9 




Internship 1 


28 


2 




Internship 2 


15 


2 





16 

18 



Table 2 

Content Areas of Teacher Induction Subjects 





4-"Year 


Intern 1 


Intern 


English 


8 


8 


5 


Math 


4 


3 


3 


Science 


3 


5 


6 


Social Science 


11 


5 


1 


Art 


1 


1 


1 


Music 


5 


2 




Business 


3 


4 




Foreign Lan. 


1 


1 


1 


Special Ed. 


2 






Physical Ed. 


5 






Hose Be 


4 


1 





Table 3 

School Settings of Interns and Students Teachers 



SCHOOL TYPE 4-Year Intern 1 Intern 2 

Senior High 33 23 14 

Junior High 17 6 3 

Eleaentary 1 



17 

19 



Table 4 

Intern Involveaept in Teaching Activities 
0 = no involveaent 5 = high involveaent 





4-YR 


INTl 


INT2 


ITEM 


X/SD 


X/SD 


X/SD 


INSTRUCTIONAL IMPLEMENTATION 








Tutoring Individual Students 


9 70 




9 

C . 94 




1.61 


1.40 


1.43 


Monitoring/Assiat ing Students 


A 1*1 
*t . oo 


H . U r 






.99 


.92 


.78 


Providing Saall Group Instruction 


3.37 


3.55 


3.47 




1.59 


1.43 


1.28 


Providing Large Group Instruction 


4.33 


4.10 


4.53 




1.33 


1.65 


.72 


Directing Laboratory Activities 


2.20 


2.32 


1.41 




2.16 


2.16 


2.15 


Using Materials, Equipaent, etc. 


4.20 


4.10 


3.88 




.94 


.94 


1.11 


INSTRUCTIONAL RECORD KEEPING 








Taking Roll 


4.53 


4.55 


4.53 




1.01 


.91 


1.12 


Grading Papers, Tests, Lab Work 


4.81 


4.86 


5.00 




.59 


.35 


.00 


Being Responsible for HcmerooB 


2.73 


3.17 


2.63 




2.06 


1.71 


2.33 


Maintaining Records 


4.17 


4.62 


4.41 




1.18 


.68 


.62 



SIGN DIFF PAIRS 



« = p < .05 «« = p < .01 
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Table 4 continued 

Intern InvolveMent in Teaching Activities 
0 = no involveaent 5 = high involveaent 



ITEM 

WON-INSTRUCTION/tL ACTIVITIES 
Observing Classrooa Instruction 

Observing Non-Instructional Act. 

Observing Other Teachers 

Interacting with Teachers/Acbsin 

Assisting with Bxtracurr. Act. 

Attending Faculty Meetings 

Participate Parent Conferences 

Participate School/Dept Meetings 

Conference with Classrooa Mentor 

Conference with University Mentor 

Talking with Other Teachers 

Meeting Other Teachers/Sch Staff 



4-YR 
X/SO 



4.11 
1.11 

3.92 
1.12 

3.11 
1.60 

4.15 
1.19 

2.81 
1.17 

2.98 
1.84 

1.30 
1.61 

1.63 
1.62 

4.17 
1.26 

3.19 
1.6? 

4.26 
1.05 

4.04 
1.37 



INTl 
X/SO 



4.10 
1.0 

4.00 
1.13 

2.66 
1.23 

3.52 
1.18 

2.89 
1.45 

3.55 
1.53 

2.45 
1.76 

2.36 
1.72 

4.55 
.78 

3.90 
1.17 

3.48 
1.18 

3.36 
1.28 



INT2 
X/SO 



3.18 
1.18 

2.38 
1.54 

3.24 
1.25 

4.29 
.92 

3.24 
1.85 

4.82 
.73 

3.65 
1.17 

3.88 
1.36 

3.69 
1.40 

3.35 
1.41 

4.41 
.94 

4.24 
.97 



SIGN OIFF PAIRS 

1-3,2-3 *» 
1-3,2-3 ** 



1-3,2-3 ** 

1-2,2-3 

1-2,2-3 



1-2,2-3 



* = p < .05 ** = p < .01 
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Table 4 continued 

Intern Involveaent in Teaching Activities 
0 = no involveaent 5 = hifh involveaent 



ITEM 


4-YR 


INTl 


INT2 




X/SD 


X/SU 


X/SD 


INSTRUCTIONAL PREPARATION 








rreparing inauructionai natenaia 




A CO 


A CO 

4. Da 




.64 


.82 


.60 


icevieifing \/urr« uuiaes/Kesoursea 


1 on 
J.oU 


J.OO 


J. rb 




1. 17 


1 At 

1.41 


1.30 


Designing Daily Lesson Plans 


4.56 


4.59 


4.62 




.96 


.73 


.72 


Designing Daily Tests/Evaluations 


4.26 


4.28 


4.47 




1.06 


1.03 


.71 


Developing Student Profiles 


2.56 


2.24 


2.42 




1.77 


1.35 


1.66 


Developing Instructional Units 


4.41 


4.34 


4.12 




.90 


.94 


1.17 



♦ = p < .05 ** = p < .01 
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Table 5 

Intern View of Interpship Experiences 
1 = nefativei 5 = positive 





4-YR 


INTl 


INT2 


ITEM 


X/SD 


X/SD 


X/SD 


Contrived/Free 


3.89 


3.90 


3.44 




.97 


.80 


1.09 


Tense/Relaxed 


3.58 


3.83 


2.35 




1.12 


.95 


1.32 






**. Or 


A. A7 
*» .H f 




.64 


.61 


.87 


Not Helpful/Helpful 


4.77 


4.77 


4.65 




.54 


.57 


.70 


Restrict ive/Peniiss ive 


3.62 


3.70 


3.18 




1.00 


1.09 


1.18 


Negat i ve/Pos i t i ve 


4.58 


4.37 


4.35 




.95 


.96 


1.00 


TOTAL 


25.10 


25.20 


2?. 20 




3.45 


3.83 


4.58 



SIGN DIFF PAIRS 



1-3.2-3 »♦ 



1-3,2-3 ♦ 



♦ = p < .05 
** = p < .01 
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Table 6 

Intern View of ClassrocM Teacher Mentor 
1 = nefativei 5 = positive 



ITEM 


*» I ri 

X/SD 


INTl 
X/SD 


TNT2 
X/SD 




PATRS 


Q)Not HelDful/Heloful 


4.78 
.57 


4 10 

^ • Aw 

.81 


4 00 
1.21 


1-3 2-3 




( 1 )Nfitfati vfi/Pofli tivfi 

\ A / A^w^Ci t> A ▼ w/ ■ wBA IrAvw 


4.78 
.63 


4 60 
.67 


4 25 
.93 


1-3 

A ^ 




(1 ) NonSuDDort i ve/SuDDort ive 


4.81 
.65 


4.63 
.67 


4.19 
1.05 


1-3 




(1) Rest rict ive/Pemissive 


3.90 
1.07 


3.70 
1.15 


4.25 
.86 






( 1 ) Discouraging/Encoiu^aging 


4.71 
.72 


4.67 
.66 


4.19 
.91 


1-3 


t 


( 1 ) Nonsharing/ Sharing 


4.77 
.57 


4.53 
.86 


4.37 
1.20 




t 


(1) Unavailable/Available 


4.85 
.56 


4.60 
.77 


4.31 
1.08 


1-3 


t 


TOTAL 


32.4 
4.06 


31.3 
4.19 


29.5 
5.60 


1-3 


t 



♦ = p < .05 
= p < .01 
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Tabla 7 

Intern Vim^d of Pedogojgical Mentor 



1 = negative, 5 = positive 





4-YR 


INTl 


INT2 


ITEM 


X/SD 


X/SD 


X/SD 


(l)Not helpful/Helpful 


4.41 


4.03 


4.12 




1.05 


1.30 


1 22 


( DNegative/Positive 


4.69 


4.47 


4.53 




.61 


.86 


87 


( 1 ) Noneupport ive/Suppor t ivri 


4.65 


4.43 


4.59 




76 


93 


71 


( l)Re8trirtive/Peniis8ive 


3.81 


3.67 


3.88 




1.02 


.96 


1.36 


( 1 )Di8couraging/Encouraging 


4.64 


4.43 


4.53 




.78 


1.01 


.87 


( l)Non8haring/Sharing 


4.48 


4.03 


4.12 




.90 


1.13 


1.27 


(l)Unavailable/ Avail able 


4.38 


3.83 


4.35 




.94 


1.23 


1.11 


TOTAL 


31.00 


28.90 


30.10 




4.99 


5.72 


5.90 



SIGN OIFF PAIRS 



« = p < .05 
«« = p < .01 
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Table 8 

Intern View of School Organization 
1 = negative, 5 = poaitive 



ITEM 


4-YR 
X/SD 

A/ 01/ 


INTl 

jf/sn 

A/ vU 


INT2 

A/ OU 


SIGN DIFF 


PAIRS 


( 1 ) Unorganized/Organized 


4.28 
.93 


3.69 
.87 


3.47 
1.42 


1-3 


** 


( 1 ) Tense/Relaxed 


3.27 
1.05 


2.76 
.87 


2.59 
1.32 




** 


( 1 )Re8trictive/PerBi8sive 


2.86 
1.01 


2.65 
.94 


2.24 
1.34 




* 


( 1 ) Author iteurian/Deaocratic 


2.69 
1.02 


2.55 
1.05 


1.82 
1.13 


1-3 


** 


TOTAL 


12.90 
2.84 


11.60 
2.52 


10.10 
3.71 


1-3 


** 



* = p < .05 
** = p < .01 
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labia 9 

Intarn yiawa of School Facultiaa 
1 " nefativai 5 = poaitiva 





4-YR 


INTl 


INT2 


SIQN OIFF PAIRS 


TTRM 
X inn 




V /cn 

A/ oil 


V /cn 

A/oU 






(l)N6t HaJlpful/Halpful 


4.47 


3.83 


4.18 


1—9 








Q1 


Q1 






(1 )Nagativa/Po8itive 


4.34 


3.80 


3.53 


X o 






on 


QO 


I, •Co 






( 1 )Non8upportiva/Supportive 


4.32 


3.73 


3.88 


1-2 






.94 


.91 


1.11 






(DRaatrictiva/Paniaaiva 


3.30 


3.33 


3.29 








.85 


.86 


1.10 






( i ; Oiacouraging/Bncouraging 


4.22 


3.77 


3.50 


1-3 


%% 




.87 


.86 


1.21 






( 1 )Nonaharing/Sharing 


4.18 


3.57 


3.88 


1-3 


%% 




.88 


.82 


1.11 






TOTAL 


24.70 


22.00 


22.00 


1-2 


%% 




4.23 


3.98 


4.78 







♦ = p < .05 
*♦ = P < .01 
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Tabla 10 



Intern View of Students 
1 - negative , 5 = positive 



ITEM 


4-YH 
X/SD 


INTl 
X/SD 


INT2 
X/SD 


SIGN DIFF 


PAIRS 


( 1 ) iDcapable/Capable 


4.15 
.91 


3.83 
.98 


3.76 
1.03 




** 


( 1 ) Irresponsible/Responsible 


3.17 
.97 


2.97 
.93 


2.29 
.98 


1-3 


** 


( 1 ) Unhappy/Happy 


3.64 
.81 


3.67 
.99 


3.59 
.94 




* 


( 1 )0isintere8ted/ Interested 


3.56 
.75 


3.03 
1.10 


2.S9 
1.00 


1-2.1-3 


** 


( 1 ) Uncooperative/ Cooperative 


3.74 
.76 


3.43 
.93 


3.06 
1.30 


1-3 


** 


TOTAL 


18.20 
3.27 


16.90 
3.86 


15.20 
3.89 


1-3 


** 



« = p < .05 
«* = p < .01 
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Tabla 11 

Intern View of School Physical/Cultural Environaent 



1 s nagativai 5 = positive 





4-YE 


INTl 


INT2 


SIGN 




A/ oil 


V /cn 


A/ on 




(l)Unsafe/Safe 


4.11 


4.03 


4.00 






« oO 




71 




(1 )Noii-Acadesic/Acadaiic 


4.11 


3.33 


3.76 


1-2 




.80 


• 96 


.75 




(l)Re8trictive/Peniis8ive 


2.69 


3.00 


2.29 






.85 


.91 


1.21 




( 1 ) Hinder ing/Facil itat ing 


3.72 


3.17 


3.06 


1-3 




.88 


.98 


1.09 




( 1 ) Stifling/St imulating 


3.52 


3.33 


3.12 






.99 


1.03 


1.05 




TOTAL 


18.20 


16.80 


16.20 






2.77 


3.05 


2.38 





** 



** 



♦ = p < ,05 
♦* = p < .01 
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